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“A Little Learning . 


By HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 


HE recent release by the State Department of Education 

of the appalling evidence of arithmetical incompetence 

on the part of Ohio high-school students should be wel- 
comed not only by the public but by all persons professionally 
involved in education. Director Hissong is to be commended, 
I feel, both for making public the findings and also for accom- 
panying them with the specific testing materials wherewith the 
students demonstrated their lack of elementary mathematical 
ability. 

Since evidence relative only to mathematical incapacity has 
been presented at the time this article is being written,.it is 
reasonable to believe that the State Department of Education 
either does not possess or is as yet unready to proffer data as to 
high-school students’ whereabouts in the other areas of their 
academic endeavor. However, there is no reason to suppose 
that the showing of students in history and the other social 
studies, in science, in foreign language, and in English would 
be markedly superior to that in mathematics. In short, we would 
be safe in assuming that student achievement is likely mediocre 
in all areas. Complacency, therefore, is not justified in any of 
us, whether we be parents or high-school or college teachers. 
Chagrin and disillusionment are. 

Confronted by the testimony so far presented by the State 
Department, many parents, teachers, and school administrators 
will doubtless submit proposals for the amelioration of the 
situation. Indeed, unless such proposals are forthcoming, the 
public and the teaching profession will convict themselves of 
tragic unconcern for the present and future welfare of young 
people. 

Assuming, however, that there is concern and that sugges- 
tions from various sources will be numerous and thoughtful, we 
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—the public and the teaching profession—must guard against 
manifold dangers of mishandling the problem. Two of these 
dangers are not only very obvious, but, I fear, typically Amer- 
ican. The first is that of the transitoriness of our concern: We 
are wont to be sporadically rather than continuously aroused. 
The second danger consists of our tendency to attack a difficulty 
superficially: We are wont to try to change results before we 
seek to eliminate causes. 


.. major purpose of this discussion is to point out and to 
comment upon what seems to me to be one (and only one) 
of the chief causes of the embarrassing situation in which we 
find ourselves. This particular cause may be laid unceremon- 
iously at the door of the State Department of Education. 

It is this: Four-year certificates to teach the so-called aca- 
demic subjects are issued to many inadequately trained persons.’ 
To be certified to teach any given science, English, history, a 
foreign language, or mathematics in high school, the graduate 
of an accredited institution of teacher education need have col- 
lege training in subject-matter amounting to only 15 semester- 
hours or 23 quarter-hours. In short, the State Department will 
certify as competent to teach an academic subject a college 
graduate who has devoted a single minimum college semester 
to equip himself in the content of that subject. Furthermore, 
the quality of his endeavor in the subject need be only fair 
(C+) for the college to recommend him for certification. 

Two significant corollary facts may well be noted in pass- 
ing. First, provisional certificates for elementary-school teaching 
can be issued to persons with no college work in mathematics! 
(Might this fact have some bearing on the mathematical pre- 
dicament of high-school students?) Second, certification for 
high-school teaching of art, home economics, industrial arts, 
music, salesmanship, and stenography and typing requires that 
the applicant shall have spent from 33.3 to 60 per cent more 
time and effort in subject-matter preparation to teach those 
subjects than is required of those proposing to teach English, 
science, mathematics, and the like. (Does this fact suggest vari- 
ous paradoxical implications? ) 

Now it would be patently unrealistic to maintain that the 


* This assertion and the article as a whole make no reference to the certification expe- 
dients necessitated by the exigencies of the war years. 
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more adequate subject-matter education of teachers would auto- 
matically guarantee more effective instruction on their part and 
more productive learning on that of students. The solution of 
our problem is not that simple. 

However, it can be argued and demonstrated that the more 
scholarship one has in a school subject—or in any other aspect 
of life, for that matter—the greater is one’s potential insight 
into the meanings and functions of that subject and into its 
fruitful relationships with others. In short, a teacher ade- 
quately equipped is prepared to meet at least one of the hazards 
of his profession. Obviously, too, if he feels some security in 
scholarship, he can devote himself more generously than he 
might otherwise to varying and perfecting his instructional 
techniques. Indeed, the insights into meanings, functions, and 
relationships mentioned a moment ago themselves offer cues, 
at least, as to teaching procedures. Moreover, teachers whose 
own scholarship is of an adequately high order are more apt 
than their opposites to strive for a correspondingly excellent 
achievement on the part of their students. Finally, and most 
essential of all, of the adequately trained teacher the student 
can—and does—say, “That guy knows his stuff. 7f J want to 
I can learn something from and with him.” The student should 


be surrounded by teachers of whom he can honestly make that 
assertion. 


na in the preceding paragraphs should be taken to 
mean that in urging a more adequate subject-matter 
preparation of teachers, I am simultaneously proposing dimin- 
ished attention to their professional education. The professional 
insights and skills are no less needful than those pertaining to 
subject-matter. That the professional education of teachers 
could be improved by the elimination of palpable duplication 
and by the increase of specificity cannot be gainsaid. However, 
this article is not concerned with that issue. 

In extenuation of its certification requirements, the State 
Department of Education can say, and doubtless will, that, 
whereas it is possible for provisional certificates to be granted 
on the basis of minimum subject-matter preparation, in reality 
the majority of applicants offer more than the minimum. The 
Department likely can substantiate that statement. To be con- 
vincing, however, the statement would need to be accompanied 
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by statistics revealing, among other items, by how much the 
minimum requirement is exceeded and how much teaching is 
done by persons having met only the minimum requirements. 
In this connection, it may be remarked that in education, as in 
other life enterprises, a minimum standard is all too easily 
translated into a maximum goal. 

Most Ohio institutions of teacher education recommend 
certification on any one of four bases, I believe. First, on the 
basis of two “majors,” a major consisting of subject-matter 
preparation approximately twice the minimum requirement. 
Second, on the basis of two “majors” and one “minor,” the 
latter consisting of a bare meeting of the minimum requirement. 
Third, on the basis of one “double major,” consisting of the 
coupling of two allied majors, and one “minor.” Fourth, on 
the basis of one “major” and two “minors.” 

Having completed one of the programs already noted and 
the other requirements for a baccalaureate degree, the prospec- 
tive teacher is certified as competent to teach each of the subjects 
in which he has fulfilled the minimum requirements with aver- 
age or slightly better than average (C+) success. On his 
teaching certificate are listed the subjects which he is purport- 
edly prepared to teach. The number of semester (or quarter) 
hours of college work he has carried in each subject is indicated 
parenthetically. The quality of his work is not.revealed. He is 
certified equally in all subjects listed. Thus, for example, a 
student who has majored in music’ and minored in English is 
certified equally in both. Or one who has acquired a “double 
major” in history and social studies and the meager minor in 
Spanish is certified equally. Or a student who may have ma- 
jored in speech and minored in history and science will similarly 
be certified equally in all three areas despite the obvious fact in 
this case that his classroom teaching will inevitably be chiefly 
if not wholly in the areas in which his preparation has been of 
minor caliber. 

With respect to the meeting of minimum requirements— 
that is, of achieving a minor for certification—the situation is 
even less palatable, if possible, than so far indicated. To many 
a student, “getting a minor” is largely a matter of shopping 
and juggling. Sometimes, finding the going tough in an area 


* Most students majoring in so-called “special” subjects such as music and fine arts 
prepare themselves in no other major but often do seek a minor. 
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originally planned as a major endeavor, he drops it to minor 
status. In other cases, he admittedly minors in an area which 
reputedly will require only a modicum of effort on his part. 
Again, having noted that general college requirements have 
already given him 7 or 8 semester-hours credit each in science, 
English, and the social studies, he makes none-too-circumspect 
inquiries as to which of these areas will provide the least har- 
assment in completing a minor. In too many instances, he and 
his adviser having neglected attention to his minor until his last 
semester or two of college residence, he proceeds pell-mell to 
fulfill the letter of the law, his efforts frequently minimized by 
his intellectual disinterest and visceral distaste. To the major- 
ity of students, a minor is a minor indeed. Yet it constitutes a 
certifiable competence! 


'o facts of certification have been briefly set forth. It is 
upon these facts that 1 base the statement made earlier: 
Four-year certificates to teach the academic subjects are issued 
to many inadequately trained persons. 

To the extent that the subject-matter inadequacy of teachers 
results in similar incompetence on the part of high-school stu- 
dents, the cause with which this article is concerned can be 
lessened, if not eliminated, in one of two ways, neither of which 
would necessarily entail either augmented cost or duration of 
teacher education. 

First, the State Department of Education can raise its mini- 
mum requirement from 15 semester-hours to 25 for certification 
in the academic subjects. At the same time, it can establish the 
qualitative minimum of accomplishment of what, for want of 
a better symbol, we can call B—, or a point-hour ratio of 2.75. 

Second, if the State Department, because of various pres- 
sures, finds itself unable or unwilling to adopt the measures 
suggested, the teacher-education institutions of Ohio can agree 
to establish these quantitative and qualitative standards as 
requisites for certification recommendation. By so doing they 
can provide educational leadership and evince honest regard 
for the welfare of the youth of the state, both that section 


preparing to teach and that section attending high school. 
[Vol. XXV, No. 2] 








What One Midwest Community 
Expects of Its ‘Teachers 


By MARGARET O. KOOPMAN 


s A nation, the people of the United States profess belief 
in democracy. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
our schools, in which patriotic holidays are observed 
with appropriate ritual, documents which state our democratic 
beliefs are made part of the course of study, democracy in edu- 
cation is the theme for teachers’ conferences, and curriculum 
materials contain statements of basic democratic principles. A 
serious gap exists, however, between our professed beliefs in 
democracy and their expression in our way of life. Even in 
those schools and colleges where a serious attempt has been 
made to institute democratic practices in the everyday life of 
students and teachers, democratic educational progress appears 
to be obstructed. 

Democratic values find their primary expression in the 
quality of human relationships in social groups. The school, 
like other social structures, has its own social organization in 
which administrators, teachers, and pupils interact within a 
rather clearly defined set of relations. Each individual plays a 
réle assigned him. That is, his behavior is guided by the more 

r less consistent conception of his rights and duties which he 
has obtained from other individuals in previous situations. 

An investigation of the social dynamics of the school sug- 
gested to the writer the possibility of using the teacher’s réle 
as an approach to the problem of discovering the real hin- 
drances to democratic educational progress. Education is the 
best technique for lessening the variance between the demo- 
cratic ideals which Americans profess and the values which are 
expressed in actual behavior in day-to-day situations. However, 
if this end is to be achieved through our schools and colleges, it 
is essential that teachers play a democratic part. 

Hence a study was made to discover, first, which of two 
roles, autocratic or democratic, the lay people of what was 
chosen as a typical American community expect the teachers to 
take, and second, which réle the teachers in that community 
actually do play. This article reports the results of the investi- 
gation of the first of these two questions; later articles will 
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deal with the second question and point out certain implications 
of the findings for teacher education.’ 


“ta community chosen for study is a city with a population 
of somewhat less than ten thousand persons, located in a 
Midwest agricultural area. It is a well-integrated community 
with a combination of rural and urban characteristics. For the 
purposes of this report the town will be called Centerville, for 
it serves as an agricultural service center; an educational, civic, 
and governmental center; and a center for the petroleum in- 
dustry. Centerville has a diversified economy and a fairly wide 
range of occupational groups—unskilled, semi-skilled, and 
skilled factory and oil-field workers; men and women in 
service occupations; retired farmers; white-collar workers; 
small-business men; oil-company executives; and professional 
people. There are socio-economic classes ranging from the 
lower to the upper-middle and lower-upper groups. 

Churches and religious associations play a prominent part 
in the life of the community. A little over half the people are 
churchgoers; approximately 40 per cent of the church mem- 
berships are in the Catholic church, and the remainder are 
divided among Protestant churches. The community is atypical 
since one of the state teachers’ colleges is located there, and 
during the time it is in session the population is increased by 
about fifteen hundred students. The teachers of the college 
increase the number of professional workers usually found in a 
city of this size so that the proportion is somewhat larger than 
that found in many cities of comparable size, and the standard 
of living is consequently somewhat higher. 

Before the direct study of the community was undertaken, 
the literature in the fields of sociology, social psychology, and 
educational philosophy was surveyed in order to clarify the 
concept of the teacher’s rdle, ascertain the results of research, 
and learn what writers in these fields believed the teacher’s 
function should be. 

The technique used in determining what the lay people of 
Centerville expect from their teachers was that of the public- 
opinion survey, carried out by interviews. An interview schedule 
was constructed to serve as a guide for discovering opinions 


* The material for these articles is drawn from the writer’s unpublished dissertation, 
“The Implications for Teacher Education of the Autocratic and Democratic Réles of 
Teachers,” on file in the library of Ohio State University, 
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about the purposes of education, the function of the teachers, 
and changes desired in the types of teachers. The questions in 
the schedule were designed to differentiate the democratic from 
th autocratic conception of the teachers’ function. The analysis 
of the literature previously referred to led to the classification 
of the teachers’ duties as follows: first, providing a suitable 
learning environment; second, organizing and guiding the 
social life of the school group; third, directing the learning 
process; fourth, guiding individual development; fifth, con- 
tributing to professional welfare; and sixth, participating in the 
civic life of the community. This classification was used as a 
basis for constructing the interview schedule. 

Every effort was made to make the schedule clear and inter- 
esting and to arrange questions in such a way as to elicit rather 
than inhibit truthful responses. The first draft of the schedule 
was submitted to experienced teachers and a specialist in educa- 
tional research and was revised in the light of their criticisms. 
This revised draft was tried out on various types of respondents 
in order to eliminate ambiguities before the survey was started. 

The interviewing was done by an experienced, professional 
interviewer employed by the writer, who worked closely with 
her. Respondents were assured that this was a public-opinion 
survey made under the direction of Ohio State University and 
that it was not associated in any way with the local school 
administration. They were given an opportunity not only to 
answer the questions but to add their own comments. 


7. survey covered 270 adult citizens, or a five—per cent 
sample of the adult population of Centerville. The sam- 
ple was selected so as to contain the proper proportion of men 
and women; workers in different occupational groups, home- 
makers, and adults not in the labor force; and persons whose 
highest level of formal education was that of the elementary 
school, high school, or college. The actual number of persons 
in each of the categories was determined by using the figures 
of the 1940 census and making certain adjustments to take 
account of wartime changes. 

Two other factors were taken into account in selecting the 
persons to be interviewed: income level and age. These were 
estimated by the interviewer rather than ascertained by question, 
and the number in each class was judged to approximate the 
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proportion in the city’s population. At the close of each inter- 
view, the interviewer recorded a judgment on income level 
under three broad classes: substandard or decency level (under 

2,000), comfort level, and luxury level. The percentages 
of those interviewed judged to be on these levels were 75, 
16, and 9, respectively. In the judgment of the interviewer, 
the sample contained 37 per cent of young adults (twenty to 
thirty-four years of age), 35 per cent of middle-aged adults 
(thirty-five to fifty-four years of age), and 28 per cent of 
persons fifty-five years or older. Because of the war, this sam- 
ple represents a somewhat larger proportion of older persons, 
and a smaller proportion of young persons, than that shown in 
the census. 

It is believed that these precautions in constructing the 
interview schedule, selecting the sample, and carrying on the 
interviews did much to guarantee that the results are a valid 
indication of public opinion in Centerville. 


HE interview schedule included three types of question. 
Two questions are concerned with the function of the 
school. 
What do you think is the most important thing for boys and girls to 
get out of their education in school? 
If you were to say that there is one thing that the schools do less well 
than anything else, what would it be? 

In answer to the first question, the people of Centerville 
rank “ability to make a living” first, “learning to meet life 
problems” second, and “social adjustment” third. “Funda- 
mental subjects,” “character education,” “citizenship educa- 
tion,” “general education and culture,” and “athletics” follow 
in the order named. Almost 10 per cent answered that they 
did not know what was most important. 

In reply to the second question, only a little over half of 
the respondents mention things which they would like to see 
done better or things they think should be added to the school’s 
program. Discipline and the teaching of the three R’s are most 
frequently criticized; approximately one-fourth of the persons 
who criticize mention ineffective methods of discipline, and more 
than one-eighth say that fundamental subjects are taught 
poorly. Many of the critics believe that the schools fail to 
educate boys and girls to meet practical problems of life, and 
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many suggestions are made concerning the all-round develop- 
ment of students. More than half of all the criticisms deal with 
those aspects of education which have to do with personality 
development—religious and character education, guidance, 
human relations, citizenship, wholesome use of leisure time, 
health and sex attitudes. 

The second type of question has to do with what is expected 
of the teacher; of these questions, ten relate to his work in the 
classroom, two to his work in the school, and three to his activity 
in the community. These 15 questions follow, together with 
the percentages of “democratic,” “autocratic,” and uncertain 
responses given to each: 


What do you think should be the teacher’s place in the classroom group! 
Should she demand the pupils’ respect and keep them in line, or make 
herself one of the group and work along with the boys and girls as a kind 
of leader? 

Authority 8.5 In-group leader 86.7 Undecided 4.8 


Should the teacher make the rules and enforce them, or should she work 
co-operatively with pupils in setting up their own standards and rules and 
let the boys and girls themselves take a large part of the responsibility for 
getting everyone in their group to obey them! 

Teacher control 18. 55 Democratic control FEAT Undecided 7.8 


Should the teacher follow the school’s course of study and decide what 
subject-matter students are to learn, or should teacher and pupils together 
decide goals, choose topics for study, and plan learning activities in terms 
of pupils’ needs and interests? 
Teacher planning 16.7 Teacher-pupil planning 75.5 Unde- 
cided 7.8 
Should the teacher encourage each student to be himself, have ideas, and 
carry them out (so long as these are in harmony with group welfare), or 
should the teacher tell him what to do and explain exactly how he should 
do it? 
Dominative behavior 7.0 Socially integrative behavior 89.3 
Undecided 3.7 
Do you think the teacher should encourage children to work in groups and 
talk things over during school hours, or should she see that each child 
attends to his own work without talking and whispering? 
Limit social interaction 20.0 Encourage social interaction 75.2 
Undecided 4.8 
Should the teacher be the kind of person the community expects her to be 
in her personal life, or should she be allowed to live her personal life as 
she wishes so long as she is a good citizen and is not immoral! 
Exemplify community mores and values 5.9 Exemplify democratic 
values 93.3 Undecided 0.8 
Should the teacher participate on an equal footing with other adults in 
projects for the promotion of community welfare, or do you think that her 
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influence in the community should be limited to her work with pupils? 
Participate as a teacher 4.8 Equality in participation 92.2 Un- 
decided 3.0 
Should pupils’ work be restricted to things they do in the classroom, or 
should the teacher encourage them to help with projects for community 
betterment and direct such work? 
Pupils restricted to classroom work 1.9 Pupils guided in community 
service 95.9 Undecided 
Is it the teacher’s responsibility to surround pupils with a wide variety of 
books, pictures, and other materials; take them on study trips; use record- 
ings, radio, and movies; or is it better if she chooses a good textbook-end~ 
gives definite assignments? ‘. 
Little stimulus 8.9 Rich and stimulating environment 87.0 
Undecided 4.1 
Should boys and girls have a share in deciding how well they have done 
their work, whether they have been successful or unsuccessful, and where 
they have made their mistakes, or is it the responsibility of the teacher 
alone to judge their progress and give them their marks? 
Teacher evaluation 23. Co-operative evaluation 70.0 Unde- 
cided 
ls it most important that each student get his lessons and pass, or is it just 
as important that the teacher know his interests, abilities, health condition, 
and attitudes, guide his development along all lines, and help him learn to 
meet life problems successfully? 
Intellectual training 3.0 Guidance of total development 95.5 
Undecided 1.5 
Is the teacher doing enough when she manages the affairs of her own class- 
room, or should she be expected also to work on school committees, help 
with new plans that are being tried out, and be active in teachers’ profes- 
sional organizations? 


Confine work to own program 12.2 Co-operate in total school pro- 
gram 81.1 Undecided 6.7 


Should the teacher try to break down among boys and girls feelings of 
difference in race, religion, and class, or should she carefully avoid any 
reference to such matters? 

Avoid handling problems of race, religion, and class differences 33.3 

‘Try to do away with race, religion, and class lines 63.7 Undecided 3.0 
Is it important that every student contribute something worth while to the 
group and to class discussions, or do you think that the teacher will get 
better results if she and a few of the best students do most of the explain- 
ing and talking in class? 

Teacher participation 4.1 Participation of all 95.2 | Undecided 0.7 
Has the teacher done enough when she sends home reports, or do you think 
she should visit homes or else make plans for parents to come to school so 
that she can talk with them personally about their children’s progress and 
problems and get parent co-operation! 


Formal report 2.2 Establish mutual understanding 95.9 Unde- 
cided 1.9 
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A total of 4,050 responses were made to the 15 questions, 
of which 11 per cent indicated preference for “autocratic” 
activity, 85 per cent a preference for “democratic” activity, and 
4 per cent were uncertain. 


ao behavior meets with greater approval in some 
situations than it does in others. It wins greatest approval 
in community activities and in guiding the development of the 
individual child in academic work, creative expression, and 
physical well-being. More than 95 per cent of the respondents 
want teachers to encourage pupils to help with projects for 
community benefit, establish direct contacts with parents, guide 
the development of the pupil along all lines and help him learn 
to meet life problems successfully, and encourage all pupils to 
contribute to the work of the group. Respondents are least 
willing to have the teachers attempt to break down prejudices 
against race, class, and creed. Apparently, the relatively high 
percentage of autocratic responses to this item reflects a belief 
that these things are “too hot to handle” rather than any lack 
of dislike for prejudice. 

When opinions are analyzed in terms of special groupings 
within which respondents fall, it is found that women are more 
likely than men to assign the teacher a democratic réle; and the 
well-educated are more likely to do so than the educationally 
underprivileged. The greatest variation in opinion is found 
among the different occupational groups: professional people, 
white-collar workers, and homemakers are most democratic; 
and business people, unskilled laborers, and retired men less so. 
It is significant, in the light of this fact, that business people, 
who are among the more conservative groups, attend the annual 
school meeting and are elected to the board of education in 
larger numbers than any other occupational group. 


wo questions had to do with desired changes in the char- 
bp of teachers and their training. In response to the first 
question, “Is there any change you would like to see made in the 
type of teachers we have in our schools?” 75 persons, or 28 per 
cent, answered “Yes” and 72 per cent, “No.” The changes 
most frequently mentioned by the 75 persons are: more pro- 
gressive and democratic, 25 per cent; younger, 18 per cent; 
more adequately prepared, 12 per cent; more understanding 
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and sympathetic toward children, 9 per cent; more active in 
civic affairs, 9 per cent; and of higher caliber, 9 per cent. 

In response to the second question, “Is there any change 
you would like to see made in the way teachers are trained?” 
approximately 18 per cent answered “Yes,” and 82 per cent 
“No.” Many of the latter explained that they knew almost 
nothing about how teachers are trained. The changes mentioned 
most frequently are: externing and broader practice-teaching 
experience, 25 per cent; training in newer trends of education, 
23 per cent; more careful selection, 14 per cent; and more 
thorough training in academic fields, 14 per cent. 

From this public opinion survey it seems clear that the lay 
people of Centerville by an overwhelming majority want their 
teachers to be democratic rather than autocratic in their class- 
room, school, and community activities. A later article will 
attempt to show how the teachers do function. But we can be 
sure at this point that public opinion in this community is not 


a bar to democratic teaching. [Vol. XXV, No. 2] 


How Children Develop 


By R. H. ECKELBERRY 


HE staff of University School is committed to the belief 

that the purpose of the school should be to promote the 

maximum development of students. If this purpose is 
to be served, the school administration, the guidance program, 
and, above all, the curriculum, must be based upon an under- 
standing of what the needs, problems, interests, and abilities of 
the individual are as he progresses from infancy through child- 
hood and adolescence. 

Hence, early in the school year 1942-43, the staff, under 
the leadership of a committee and a curriculum consultant, 
undertook a systematic study of the development of children. 
The committee did not find anywhere in the literature a good 
brief account of this development from the age of three to 
eighteen, the years of greatest concern to school people; so it 
proceeded to construct its own account. 
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The method was to explore the available literature, classify 
the findings in terms of a tentative organization, and test them 
in classroom situations and in daily living with students. In this 
process the organization was refined, and new data based on 
observations by staff members were incorporated into the find- 
ings. The first stage of the project covered the school years 
1942-43 and 1943-44, and eventuated in a mimeographed 
report which appeared in the spring of 1944. While this was 
written primarily for the use of the staff, it apparently met a 
widespread need among teachers and others. Several hundred 
copies were sold. By the spring of 1945, the mimeograph sten- 
cils had been worn out, the supply of copies had been exhausted, 
and the demand continued. Hence it was decided to revise the 
report and issue it in printed form. In the course of the revision, 
suggestions were received not only from members of the School 
staff but from a number of outside persons who are specialists 
in various aspects of child development. 

The revised report is now in press.’ It will be a paper- 
covered booklet of about 80 pages. The material in the 
booklet is classified under seven age levels: three to six, six to 
nine, nine to eleven, eleven to thirteen, thirteen to fourteen, 
fourteen to sixteen, and sixteen to eighteen. For each of these 
age levels the material is grouped under four general headings: 
Maintaining Personal Health and Promoting Healthful Liv- 
ing, Achieving and Maintaining a Sense of Security, Developing 
and Maintaining a Sense of Achievement, and Developing 
and Maintaining Ever-Widening and Deepening Interests and 
Appreciations. 

It is recognized that this organization, like any other, is not 
perfect: the various headings overlap a good deal, but the 
organization has proved a useful general framework. The 
headings provide four different points of view from which to 
examine a single phenomenon—the development of the human 
being. Under each of the main headings is a series of subheads. 
Under the first, for example, they are: Meeting the needs of 
rest, diet, freedom from infection; Achieving optimal physical 
and organic development; Engaging in suitable recreational 
activities; and Developing a zest for promoting healthful living 
in the immediate and wider community. 


* «How Children Develop: a Printed Revision of Child Development Study.” Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press. 
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SHE material under each subhead is arranged, not as a con- 


tinuous exposition, but as a series of concise numbered 


statements. For example, the following is the material under 
the first subhead of the first main heading (ages three to six). 


y 


w 


YU 


16: 5 


Et. 


. By the age of four, children usually have regular habits of sleep. 
Most four-ye zar-old children sleep from 11 to 12 hours, plus an 


afternoon nap of 1 to 2 hours. Many authorities advise a daily nap 
up to six years. 


. Children of this age show fatigue more often by becoming cross or 


restless than by wanting to sit down or lie down. However, occa- 
sionally a healthy child will drop out of play and lie down. 


. Control of the bowels and bladder during the day and night may be 


expected between the ages of three and four or even e: arlier. How- 
ever, parental anxiety about fixation of toilet habits often results in 
oversensitiveness and insecurity, leading to erotic and emotional habits. 
Children up to the age of six are very susceptible to infectious dis- 
eases. Respiratory diseases occur more often in winter and spring, 
those of the alimentary tract in summer and fall. 


. Since the bones of young children are not firmly knit together, and 


since more blood is flowing through them to supply materials for 
growth, the bones are more predisposed to septic infection than are 
those of adults. On the other hand, the bones are not completely 
calcified, and the outside covering, the periosteum, is thicker in young 
bones than in old. This greater thickness prevents compound and 
complicated fractures, and together with the softness of the bones 
helps to prevent the child from being seriously hurt when he falls. 
At three, habits of mastication are usually well established. 


. Most three-year-old children can feed themselves without spilling 


food, but still need supervision and a selected diet. After this age, 
most children eat the same foods as the rest of the family. 
Nutritional problems are frequently due to parental anxiety. Most 
children with proper training can acquire a liking for any foods, but 
the overconcern of parents often develops blocks in the child’s eating 
habits and choices of food. 

rhe child of four is able, with proper training, to take responsibility 
for going to the toilet when necessary, managing his own clothes, 
and washing his hands. 

By the time the child is six, the appropriate organs and the over-all 
control of the nervous system and glands have matured enough so 
that the fundamental habits of regular eating, sleeping, and elimina- 
tion can be established. A child’s failure to acquire such habits by 
this age points either to deficiencies or—more frequently—to block- 
ings in the total environment. 


| Continued on page 50| 








Teaching Opportunities in 1945 


By ALLEN D. PATTERSON ano MARY A. EWAN? 


NNUAL reports of the Division of Appointments have, since 
1941, reflected many of the serious problems which the 
war created for the schools of Ohio and of the nation. 

To summarize the activities of the Division for 1945 is but to 
reiterate a story which has been told on every college campus 
and in every meeting of school administrators. Increasing 
shortages of qualified teachers, declining enrollments in the 
professional schools, almost complete success in placement of 
graduates who desired to teach, annual increases in salaries 
TABLE I 
NuMBER OF GRADUATES OF THE CoLLEGE oF Epuca- 
TIon, NUMBER WanTING TO TEACH, AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF APPLICANTs WHo SECURED 
_TEacuinG Positions 


Percentage 





is Number of Sone of Applicants 
Graduates* ie Tesi Who Secured 
Teaching Positions 

— @) il snc ce 
938... §12 439 73 
1939 .. 522 452 73 
NORO: o cece 543 448 76 
POR ss 500: 439 296 5 
1942 ; 365 206 97 
1943 347 194 97 
1944 . 251 169 go 
1945 .. 306 269 97 


* The graduates who complete their work during the fall quarter 
of any year are counted as graduates of the following year, for 
it is then that they become available for placement. 
offered to experienced as well as to inexperienced teachers, and 
an almost desperate search for persons who could merit even 
temporary certification have all become part of a familiar story 
to those who have been concerned with the employment and 
placement of teachers. The necessity for certifying almost 
sixty-five hundred underprepared teachers in Ohio during the 
past year measures the gap which the teacher-education insti- 
tutions were unable to fill in 1945. 
Some hopeful signs, however, indicate that reconversion in 


2 Harold G. Shane, on military leave for two years, returned as Chairman of the Division 
of Appointments on January 2, 1946. Mr. Patterson has been Acting Chairman during his 
absence. 
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education is slowly getting under way. During 1945, Ohio 
State University graduated from the College of Education a 
larger number of persons than in the preceding year. Grad- 
uates available for placement numbered 269, an increase of 
exactly 100 over the total interested in teaching during 1944. 
Table I indicates that not since 1941 has such a large number 
of graduates been interested in beginning or continuing their 
teaching in the public schools. Although no exact figures are 
available to indicate the number of veterans who resumed their 
teaching or who planned to do so after a period of study, the 
interviews with such persons became a daily experience of the 
Division during the closing months of the year. 


Poros these hopeful developments affected but 
slightly the continuing shortage of teachers which was 
reported in almost every subject field and grade level of our 
school systems. Analysis of the more than three thousand calls 
which were tabulated by the Division of Appointments during 
the year reveals that in the areas of industrial arts, commercial 
education, elementary education, music, physical education, and 
home economics the need for teachers was acute. Although 
there were many opportunities for the placement of teachers of 
languages, social studies, and English, it seems probable that 
the shortage of teachers in these fields will be met and over- 
come in less time than will be required to balance the need for 
teachers in the other subjects and in the elementary grades. 

Especially serious is the need for teachers in the elementary 
schools. The number of calls for teachers which came to the 
attention of this university alone was: 


Number 

of Calls 
Nursery schools .... oan a 8 
Kindergarten .. ; 41 
Grades I, II, III 405 
Grades IV-VIII cea aces cere 
Rural schools . ‘ 5 
Grades not specified ; 29 
Building principal-teacher ze 10 
Total se eens ... 859 


Because of the pressure of work, many other requests for 
teachers were not even tabulated, since it was immediately evi- 
dent that there were too few candidates to meet all requests. 
Among the graduates interested in teaching during 1945, only 
gt were certificated in the elementary-school field. Of this num- 
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ber, 18 returned to former positions, 8 did not choose to teach 
at all, and but 65 were seeking new positions. Since more than 
four thousand temporary certificates were granted during 1945 
to full-time, substitute, and special teachers in the elementary 
grades, one can readily see how inadequately the demand for new 
elementary-school teachers is being met. According to estimates 
of the State Department of Education, at least thirteen hun- 
dred new elementary-school teachers are needed even in normal 
times to fill the vacancies which occur in Ohio schools. If the 
enrollments in primary grades are to be increased by approxi- 
mately one-fourth as a result of the higher wartime birth rate, 
the situation will grow increasingly more serious for the next 
tive years. Tripling the percentage of teachers prepared for the 
elementary grades will scarcely solve the problem. 


. secondary schools continued to call for all types of 
teachers during 1945. A study of Table II shows that in 
single subjects such calls were unusually high. As in pre-war 
years, the demand for teachers of music, fine arts, physical 
education, home economics, and industrial arts was primarily 
for persons who were expected to teach only in their major 
fields. Schools which asked for candidates who could teach a 
second subject in the fields just listed asked for such combina- 
tions as fine arts and English, music and English, industrial arts 
and sciences, and home economics and English, although such 
calls were definitely in the minority. 

In the academic subjects, teachers who would teach but one 
subject were in considerable demand. The percentages of calls 
which specified but one subject in each of the fields of English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies were 49, 57, 50, and 

46, respectively. Where subject combinations were specified, 
saiinensiien and science, English and Latin, English and social 
studies, science and athletic coaching, and English and speech 
were combinations which appeared with sufficient frequency to 
be significant. This trend toward patterns of related teaching 
fields is in full agreement with a policy which has been stressed 
by many students of the secondary-school curriculum. Prepa- 
ration in subject fields whose content re-enforces and enriches 
all the teaching for which one is certified, it is argued, makes 
for more effective instruction in our schools. Indiscriminate 
and aimless selection of fields of specialization with the mere 
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hope that a multiplicity of minors would make easier the secur- 
ing of a position has weakened the work done in our schools by 
beginning teachers. 

Although only 11 calls for guidance and personnel workers 
were received from the public schools during 1945, a growing 
interest has been manifested in this type of specialized work. 
For persons who are interested in meeting the somewhat higher 
requirements for such work, it appears there will be a larger 
field of opportunity, at least as soon as employers are convinced 
that properly trained persons are available. 


ALARIES for beginning teachers rose, on the average, at least 
$100 over those paid in 1944. Average salaries paid to 
elementary-school teachers placed this past year were in excess 
of $1,500. Average salaries received by beginning teachers of 
special subjects ranged from $1,700 to $1,950 for their first 
year. Placements in the subject-matter fields were too few to 
give the basis for a meaningful computation, but average sal- 
aries ranged from $1,500 for teachers of Latin to $1,925 for 
teachers of science. 

Calls from colleges increased by more than 50 per cent in 
1945. Especially significant was the large number of openings 
reported for Negro teachers of almost every subject. For teach- 
ers of commercial and business subjects, English, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, and physical education, the demand from 
all types of colleges was greatly increased. In the field of 
education, colleges were especially in need of persons qualified 
to supervise student teachers. Total calls from departments and 
schools of education rose from 97 in 1944 to 153 in 1945. The 
need for men, usually expected to themselves be veterans of 
this war, to serve as counselors of those returning from the 
military service was far in excess of the available supply. 

The work done by the members of the Division of Appoint- 
ments during 1945 confirmed the judgment that if salaries are 
raised to a figure that places teaching in a more favorable com- 
petitive position with other professions open to college gradu- 
ates, the needed number of properly qualified teachers for the 
public schools can be secured. Some boldness is needed to 
predict a starting salary of $1,800, but that amount may need 
to be offered. Furthermore, the profession of teaching must 

[Continued on page 56) 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


An Incident or a Policy? 


r AHE expulsion of Superintendent William H. Johnson of 





Chicago from the National Education Association is a 

noteworthy event. This is the first time that the Asso- 
ciation or, so far as the writer knows, any similar organization 
of school people has expelled a member for violation of its code 
of ethics. Just how important this event will prove to be 
depends on future developments. Will this be a mere isolated 
instance in a particularly flagrant case? Or does it mean the 
inauguration of a definite policy on the part of the Association 
of policing its membership and making its code of ethics some- 
thing more than a statement of pious hopes? 

The NEA has had a code of ethics since 1929, and during 
the 17 years that have elapsed since it was adopted several 
hundred thousands persons have been members. Does anyone 
suppose that there have been no other violations deserving 
disciplinary action? Yet, until the other day, no one had been 
disciplined under the code; in other words, no serious effort 
had been made to enforce it. (Moral suasion is not enforcement. ) 

One of the characteristics of a well-established profession is 
that the membership at large assumes responsibility for the 
professional conduct of its individual members. To carry out 
this responsibility, it is not enough to adopt a code and set up 
machinery; the machinery must actually function. The NEA 
machinery has functioned—once in seventeen years. 

What could the Association through an appropriate agency 
do to enforce the code? Obviously it could expel members, 
publicly, as it has done in the Johnson case, or quietly and with- 
out publicity. But it could carry through other lines of action 
that would be applicable to teachers and administrators in gen- 
eral rather than merely to its own members. In the first place, 
it could privately warn violators whose offenses did not warrant 
more drastic treatment. In the second place, it could publicly 
censure a teacher or administrator guilty of unprofessional 
conduct. In the third place, it could prosecute cases for the 
removal from office of teachers guilty of incompetence, immor- 
ality, or neglect of duty. Similarly, in the fourth place, it could 
prosecute cases for revocation of teachers’ certificates. 
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Obviously, if the Association were to adopt such a policy, 
the enforcement agency would have a large and difficult task— 
one that could not be done in spare time by members of a com- 
mittee who had other full-time jobs. Decisions would need to 
be made by a professional group of the highest competence and 
integrity; most of the detailed work would be done by a staft 
of lawyers and investigators. 

The enforcement agency should not be interested merely in 
prosecuting cases; it should be equally interested in defending 
teachers or administrators against unjust accusations or denials 
of their rights. It should be set up on such a basis that its 
services could be requested by either the accuser or the accused. 
Before it acted in any case, it would have to make its own 
investigation. Doubtless, in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, it would find no ground for intervention, or at most, 
would confine its action to private admonition. But in a sub- 
stantial number, it would discover conditions warranting its 
appearance in the case on one side or the other. It should, of 
course, make reports to the Association and be held to strict 
accountability for its actions. 

Were the Association to inaugurate a policy of continuous 
enforcement of its code, it would be taking a long step in the 
direction of making teaching in fact the honored profession 
which it ought to be and in theory is. So long as the organized 
profession leaves the disciplining of its members entirely to 
outside agencies such as boards of education and state depart- 
ments of education, it will be neglecting an important oppor- 


tunity and duty. RELE. 


How Children Develop 
| Continued from page 43 | 

At the end of each of the main divisions there is a list of 
suggested readings dealing with the age level in question. The 
bibliography comprises some 80 items. 

The booklet will come from the press in a few weeks and 
may be obtained from the Ohio State University Press for $1.00 
per copy, postpaid. Orders for 10 or more will be filled at the 


rate of 90 cents, and 25 or more at 75 cents, plus postage and tax. 
[Vol. XXV, No. 2] 
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Books to Read 


West, Ranyarp. Conscience and Society: a Study of the Psychological Pre- 
requisites of Law and Order. New York: Emerson Books Inc., 1945. 
261 pp. 

The title of the book is taken from that of the final chapter, a short three 
pages which set forth the purpose of the study. We are told that two impulses 
exist in each human being, the impulse to self-assertion and the desire for 
social law and order. Our difficulties in living are due not to the nature of 
things but to our emotional reactions to things. Conscience subordinates the 
individual to the social order. But our conception of our social order is too 
limited; it needs to be expanded to include the whole of the human race. 

This thesis is supported by an extensive study of human nature, of the 
nature of law, the “emotion” of loyalty, and methods of establishing a World 
Law. The study of human nature goes back to the philosophies of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau. Consideration is then given to Freud’s analysis of 
human nature and its significance for social relations. ‘This is supplemented 
by case studies of the actual behavior of men. Turning to the nature of law, 
it is found that the prime function of law is to implement the social instinct 
of man. This instinct is interfered with by the formation of prejudices and 
the vagaries of the aggressive self. The ideal society would be one which was 
well organized yet would allow each natural impulse to make its contribution 
to the whole of life. ascii? thd 


SHERBON, FLoreNcE Brown. The Child: His Origin, Development, and 
Care. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941. xx-++-755 pp. 

This is a second edition, the first having been published in 1934. In the 
preface to this edition the author states that she has attempted to keep in mind 
the needs of the “‘parent-in-service” as well as those of students of child 
development. Suggestions to the instructor and to the student concerning use 
and content of the book are also included. 

This reviewer is impressed with the thoroughness with which the subject- 
matter is treated, as well as with the practical suggestions and the readability 
of the style. The first section, entitled “Before the Child,” presents some 
rules for marital harmony and discusses some practical details involved in 
establishing a home. Another part of the book deals with pregnancy and birth. 
Part Three is concerned with problems of development, care, and training of 
children through the fifth year. Parents will find many helpful suggestions in 
the chapter on Problems, as well as in the last chapter of the book, which deals 
with the sick child. Emergency treatment is suggested, and attention is 
directed to the psychological problems of convalescence. 

In addition to its usability as a textbook in courses on child care and 
development, this book is to be recommended to parents as a kind of handbook 
to help them in guiding the devclopment of their children through the first 


five years. sta 
years Amaie K. NELson 
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Douc.as, Hart R. Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1945. xii-+660 pp. (Revised edition) 

In this book Harl R. Douglass has covered the many phases of adminis- 
tration of the secondary schools of the United States. Because volumes could 
be written on each of the twenty-one divisions comprising the book, the 
author has been compelled to deal with them in a brief and general way rather 
than to give a detailed treatment. To offset this and to aid the reader in 
enriching his knowledge of any of the topics discussed, an extensive bibli- 
ography for each chapter is given at the end of the book. 

The author states that one of his objectives is to bring together within 
the covers of one book the most useful pieces of literature dealing with the 
newer techniques and procedures of the administration of secondary educa- 
tion. In this volume a rather thorough summmarization of current thought 
in administrative methods is presented. Much of the material has been 
gathered from sources not readily accessible. The basic concern appears to 
be for the smaller secondary schools—those of a thousand pupils or fewer— 
although the problems involved in the administration of the larger high 
schools have been considered. Beginning with a brief review of the historical 
growth and development of the various types of high schools in the United 
States, Mr. Douglass proceeds to outline the development of the high-school 
organization. Starting first with the housing of the school, each phase of 
administration is discussed, 

This book should be of special value to the beginning administrator, to 
the forward-looking teacher who wishes to obtain a composite view of the 
administrative processes of secondary schools, and to the experienced admin- 
istrator who wishes to keep alert to new methods and principles of school 


administration. 
Burvit GLENN 


Wotr, Anna W. M. Our Children Face War. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1942. viit+214 pp. 

Through her work with the Child Study Amocistion and its Family Guid- 
ance and Consultation Service, the author has gained an insight into the 
problems of family living. This book is a practical guide for parents and is 
designed to help parents create good homes from which will come children 
equipped to cope with the problems of the kind of world in which they find 
themselves. The author believes that children will face life courageously if 
their parents do—child morale depends on parent morale. 

She suggests ways in which children can help in the war effort, how to 
discipline them for danger, and finally how they can be helped by wise guid- 
ance to form a philosophical basis for satisfactory living even in a world at war. 

More and more stress is being put on parents’ attitudes in the whole field 
of child training. The techniques of training are less important than the 
personality and the attitudes of the parents and other adults who deal with 
children. Attitudes toward people of other races, other religious beliefs, and 
other vocations are absorbed by children from the home atmosphere, quite 
without conscious effort on the part of the parent. The author invites us to 
a critical self-analysis of our own beliefs and attitudes. Child and parent 


together face the problem of building a better world. Miesaett Dies 
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BRECKENRIDGE, Marian E. ann Vincent, E. Ler. Child Development: 
Physical and Psychological Growth through the School Years. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1944. ix-+592 pp. 

A nutritionist and a psychologist from the Merrill-Palmer School have 
joined forces to give us a simply written and exceedingly well-documented 
account of how children grow toward maturity. The organismic point of view 
with its emphasis upon the inter-relatedness of different growth aspects and 
influences is maintained throughout. This is not a popular book designed to 
capture the imagination and interest of the casual reader; it is, rather, a text- 
book. As such, it assumes that the reader is motivated to study. For such a 
reader it offers a treatment which is direct and clear, for the most part free 
from academic stuffiness, and with the major emphasis upon facts and ideas 
of importance to teacher or parent. Comparatively little specific background 
in psychology or physiology is presupposed, but the level of reading difficulty 
is clearly collegiate. It is to be highly recommended to the serious student. 

Horace B. ENGLIsH 


Triccs, Frances Orauinp. Remedial Reading: The Diagnosis and Correc- 
tion of Reading Difficulties at the College Level. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1943. viili-+-219 pp. 

Remedial Reading successfully defines and clarifies the problems of col- 
lege remedial-reading services, and outlines practical, usable, remedial tech- 
niques. Since Miss Triggs writes simply and briefly, her book is a valuable 
reference for remedial workers. 

Methods described and results reported were obtained by improving the 
reading of students at the University of Minnesota during 1940-42. How- 
ever, the book is less a report of a specific program than a reflection on the 
wealth of the author’s firsthand experience with remedial-reading problems 
in a variety of institutions. 

A practical beginning program, for use primarily in colleges where funds 
and personne] are limited, is presented at some length. Remedial techniques 
and materials are helpfully discussed, and sufficient illustrative exercises are 
included. Particular reference is made to the author’s manual of reading 
exercises, Improve Your Reading. 

Of special value to both those experienced and those inexperienced in 
the college reading services are the extensive description and evaluation of 
reading tests which comprise seventy pages of the appendix. 

Remedial Reading is an unusual and welcome addition to the very limited 
library of literature concerned with college reading programs. 


Greta Huttin 


OxsEn, Epwarp G. ef al, School and Community. New York: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1945. ix-+422 pp. 

Although there is an abundance of literature on the community school, 
this book is the most comprehensive discussion of the principles and practices 
in this field which has come to my attention. It presents the philosophy, 
objectives, and methods of the community school, but not in the abstract. It 
is filled with concrete suggestions and examples of what schools throughout 
the country are actually doing. 
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The authors point out that too frequently the educational experiences of 
children in school are verbal and far removed from the experiences of real 
life. They say “Educational bridges, many of them, are needed to connect 
the insular school with the community mainland” (page 41). These ten 
bridges are suggested in order to bring the work of the school closer to life in 
the community; documentary materials, audio-visual aids, resource visitors, 
interviews, field trips, surveys, extended field studies, school camping, service 
projects, and work experiences. Valuable suggestions are also given on tech- 
niques of community analysis, program planning, community co-ordination, 
and teacher education. 

The main appeal of the book is to vitalize education by relating our 
schools more closely to life. With this, most educators will agree. However, 
the authors devoutly believe that the community school is the key to the solu- 
tion of our educational problems. With this, many educators may disagree. 
Regardless of their present beliefs about the merits of the community school, 
administrators and teachers will find this book most challenging and most 
helpful in determining what their schools ought to be and do. It is a valuable 
addition to our literature on the community school. “<< 


Pantu, Buoita D. Consider the Calendar. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
‘Yeachers College, Columbia University, 1944. 138 pp. (Paper cover) 

This is a well-printed book, giving an historical account of man’s attempt 
to measure that immutable something called time—transcended only by eter- 
nity. We are accustomed to using a marvelous mechanism called a clock to 
tell the time of day. But this mechanism is made by man and can be changed 
and mended by man. But the clock that tells the days, months, years, is a 
celestial clock created and maintained wholly beyond the control of mortal 
man. Someone has said that this celestial timepiece is a magnificent panorama 
of immutability. 

[t is with infinite, sacred care that the calendar has been developed over 
a period of thousands of years, and many and illustrious are the men who have 
been associated with endeavors to organize a calendar suitable to their own 
and later generations. Moses, with all of his wisdom, took steps during the 
Exodus to provide his people with a more perfect calendar, Solon, the law- 
giver of Athens, in the sixth century B.c. was active in calendar construction. 
Julius Caesar reformed the calendar. Mohammed and Omar Khayyam each 
organized a calendar for their followers. Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582, pro- 
mulgated our present calendar. Many now feel that the time has come for 
reconsidering the anomalies in our calendar that for many years have been 
increasingly obvious. 

This book is one of a number of attempts aiming at a revision of our 
present method of measuring and recording time. The literature on the cal- 
endar is quite extensive. A selected list of references is given in Appendix C 
of the present book. Appendix A is entitled “Holidays of the United States,” 
while Appendix B tells how to determine the day of any week from a.p. 1 
to 2099. Chapters of the book are entitled: “The Calendar in Perspective,” 
“Basic Calendar Concepts,” “Basic Calendar Patterns,” “Proposals and Trends 
in Calendar Improvement.” The conclusion of the book is interesting, and the 
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index quite complete. The whole book makes interesting and instructive 
reading. 

We live in a world rapidly contracting in space and time—the aptly 
designated “One World” of Wendell Willkie. People the world over are 
animated by common aspirations, with common ties and common goals. We 
can realize such aims more speedily if we perfect our tools, instruments, and 
techniques to conform to our present knowledge. One of these is our calendar; 
simplifying and standardizing it would facilitate its easy acceptance the world 
over, And who would deny that this could easily be a dominant factor in 


world harmony? mes 
¢ S. E. Rasor 


Carrwricut, Morse A., anp Burcu, Gien. Adult Adjustment. New 
York: Institute of Adult Fducation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1945. vili+84 pp. 

This book deals with the methods of setting up adjustment centers for 
adults. Although the manuscript was prepared before the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the authors recognized that there would be an urgent need for counseling 
services to assist returning servicemen in making successful adjustments to 
civilian life. They urged communities to begin early to plan to meet this 
demand, not only for veterans but for displaced workers and other adults as well. 

The plan for adjustment centers, as described in this book, is based largely 
upon experimental studies in counseling the unemployed in the pre-war years. 

In 1933, the American Association for Adult Education undertook such 

study by setting up the Adjustment Service in New York City. Careful rec- 

ords were kept of the results in over 15,000 cases. From this beginning, 
similar centers were established in a number of citics throughout the country. 

Most of these, however, were discontinued during the period of the war. 

The plan for developing counseling services proposed in this book is 
largely a restatement of the program of the Adjustment Service of the thirties. 
Although the general pattern of organization of couns seling services which has 
been developed i n recent months through community veterans’ information 
and referral centers, advisement centers in colleges and universities, veterans’ 
organization offices and veterans’ administration offices, has taken a somewhat 
different turn from that recommended in this book, those responsible for any 
phases of these services will find the suggestions both stimulating and helpful. 

HeErscuE. W., Nisoncer 


Pintrner, Rupoipex; Dracosrrz, ANNA; anp KusHner, Rosr. “Supple- 
mentary Guide for the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale (Form L).” Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1944. 135 pp. (Applied Psvchology 
Monograph No. 3, American Association for Applied Psychology) 

Terman and Merrill’s revised Stanford-Binet scale (1937) seems likely 
to maintain the popularity of Terman’s earlier revision (1916) as an indi- 
vidual test of intelligence. One reason for the very general adoption of these 
scales has been the fact that the authors’ manuals in both cases have given 
fuller directions for scoring the various test items than were provided by the 
authors of other revisions. More than half of the one hundred twenty-nine 
test items of cither Form L or Form M of the revised Stanford-Binet scale 
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can be scored as rigidly as the stencil-scoring of a group test. In the other 
sixty test items there is a flexibility characteristic of Binet’s method that may 
elicit responses that are not scored so readily. 

Pintner and his collaborators have prepared this manual to supplement the 
directions given by Terman and Merrill for scoring responses to test items of 
the latter type in Form L. Actual responses taken from several thousand test 
records are scored plus, minus, or “Q,” as in the Terman-Merrill manual. A 
notable original feature is a listing of responses in categories according to type, 
thus emphasizing the principle underlying the scoring. On the whole, the 
scoring will commend itself. As the authors have purposely chosen many items 
on the borderline between plus and minus scoring, most experienced exam- 
iners will disagree with an occasional scoring. For example, in S.A.I, 6, the 
examiner asks, “What is the principal way in which melting and burning are 
alike?” One subject says, “Both break down a substance.” Another says, 
“Both make whatever is melted or burned disintegrate.”” Why should one of 
these be scored minus and the other plus? The scoring of the first figure on 
page 27 is clearly in error. But, in general, this “supplementary guide” is 
excellent, and the emphasis on underlying principles is particularly com- 


mendable. ' . 
Francis N. MAxFiELp 


The EpucationaL Resgearcu Butvetin prints this book review by 
Francis N. Maxfield with deep regret that it is his last contribution, and with 
true appreciation of the excellence of his reviews and of his co-operation as a 
frequent contributor to this section of the BULLETIN. 


Teaching Opportunities in 1945 
[Continued from page 48] 


become one which is more highly respected, not only by the 
teachers themselves, but also by the community. Security, pro- 
tected by continuing contracts and even by an admirable state 
retirement system, and a sentimental acknowledgment of the 
very social services which teachers supply to children and to the 
community, are not enough. We cannot look to a larger new 
group of teachers who will come from the veterans now flocking 
to our colleges. Early returns seem to indicate that only a very 
small percentage of these veterans are selecting teaching as a 
career. To induce a sufficient number of well-qualified high- 
school graduates to select teaching as a career and to guide them 
into those areas of the profession where the need is greatest will 
require the imaginative leadership and the best efforts of the 
professional organizations of Ohio. [Vol. XXV, No. 2] 
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